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The purpose of this study was to determine if the 
California Test of Personality and Eokeach's Dogmatism 
Scale could be used as screening instruments for Air 
Force Security Folic e^ Thirty-six Air Force Security 
Police assigned to TUSLOG Det 9^-2, Turkey comprised the 
sample for this study. The variables measured by the 
instruments - personal adjustment ^ social adjustment, 
total adjustment, and degree of dogmatism - were 
compared to ratings given by senior supervisors ♦ 
Statistical analysis was conducted to determine if 
there were any relationships between the supervisory 
ratings and the scores on the OTP and Dogmatism Scale ♦ 
The analysis revealed no significant relationship 
between the ratings and the scores on the OTP or on 
the Dogmatism scale. 
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The United States Air Force has one of the largest 
police forces in the world with over 32,000 enlisted 
personnel and over 700 officers assigned to security 
and law enforcement duties worldwide. The 32,000 en- 
listed men and women represent approximately six per- 
cent of the total Air Force enlisted strength. Figures 
compiled by the Director of Security Police, USAF (QIC, 
1973) show that security policemen account for fourteen 
percent of the criminal cases investigated by the Office 
of Special Investigations and over fourteen percent of 
the drug abusers identified through the Limited Privi- 
leged Communications Drug Abuse Program. ^ V/ith seventy 
six percent of the security policemen being first term 
airmen as compared to the Air Force average of 57«3?^, 
there is a significant chance that the individual secur- 
ity policeman will become one of those under investigation 



1. The Limited Privileged Communications Program 
is designed by the USAF to identify drug users so they 
can be offered treatment and rehabilitation. The LPCP 
allows a military member to present himself to a select 
group of people for treatment and rehabilitation in re- 
gard to his personal use of drugs. AF personnel who 
enter this program voluntarily are not subject to disci- 
plinary action under the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
(UGMJ) for the disclosed use of drugs incident to person- 
al use and cannot be administratively discharged under 
less than honorable conditions based wholly or in part 
on this self admission. The AF member is still liable 
for other action such as loss of flying status, secur- 
ity clearances, or access to weapons. 
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or one of those applying for the Limited Priviliged Commun- 
ications Drug Abuse Program. 

Of the 32,000 enlisted men and women in the secur- 
ity police career field approximately 25,000 men and 
women are assigned to the 8llX0 career field (security) 
and the remaining men and women are assigned to the 
8l2X0 career field (law enforcement). The duties asso- 
ciated with the 811X0 career field consist of guard 
duties for aircraft, nuclear weapons, and missiles. The 
duties are at times arduous and at all times boring. The 
only measure of effectiveness for these personnel is an 
absence of problems while they are on duty. The Air 
Force cannot take the chance of relieving them from 
their duties to test the results of having no guards for 
the essential war materiel. The duties associated with 
the 812X0 career field consist of traffic enforcement, 
corrections, resource protection, and administrative 
security. 

Even with all the responsibilities of the security 
policeman, the Air Force has not yet developed an effec- 
tive screening tool for this duty. The Air Force is losing 
money and time in the training and recruiting of security 
policemen because of the large number forced to leave 
the career ^ield due to drugs or criminal activities. 

The purpose of this paper is to determine if the 
California Test of Personality and Rokeach's Dogmatism 
Scale are useful as selection tools for security police- 
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men* 



HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 

Historically, the selection process for Security 
Police has been puzzling to the individual and his super- 
visors. The men serving in the Security Police career 
field come from all backgrounds, from all parts of the 
United States, and from all levels of education. Appar- 
ently, no one wants to be a security policeman and the 
way into the Security Police career field seems to be 
through default. If a young airman fails at any other 
career field, he is generally placed in Security Police. 

The stereotype of the typical security policeman has 
been one of low intelligence, low motivation, large size, 
and rigid thinking. This is a fictional concept, but it 
is firmly entrenched in all levels of the Air Force and, 
sadly enough, within the Security Police themselves. 
The standing joke in Security Police is to ask a nev; man 
which technical school he flunked to get into Security 
Police. This myth was fostered when the military was 
a combat force and not today* s technical force. The 
myth was only strengthened during the days of Project 
100,000. Only within the last few years (due mostly 



2. Project 100,000 was developed under Secretary 
of Defense McNamara, and v;as designed to see if lower 
mental category personnel could be useful in the ser- 
vice in the full range of occupational skills. The 
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to the Viet Nam war and the role played by the Security 
Police) has the image of the security policeman and what 
he stands for risen in the military community. This 
improved community image is attributed to every security 
policeman's effort to be accepted for the job he does 
and not on the basis of what people think he is. 

The Air Force has had a selection process for the 
Security Police, but it has been ineffective because the 
selection standards were so low. The Air Force Special- 
ty Code (AFSC) for Security Police contained only one 
job description title, and personnel in the careei tield 
v/ere required to be proficient in both law enforcement 
and security procedures. The airmen selected for this 
career were required to have an Air Force Qualifying 
Examination (AFQE) score of General kO and to have been 
the subject of a favorable National Agency Check (NAC).^ 



100,000 Y/ere a cross section of new trainees to include 
the lower mental category personnel whose records were 
flagged and their military careers monitored. The pro- 
ject proved that lower mental category personnel could 
not handle the educational level expected of the more 
technical career fields. Due to their inability to 
handle the technical career fields, a larger proportion 
of these personnel were assigned to Security Police owing 
to the lower requirements and skill levels associated with 
the career field. Project 100,000 personnel became easily 
bored in their jobs as security policemen and caused many 
disciplinary problems • 

3. A National Agency Check is a character investi- 
gation to determine an individual's suitability for ad- 
mission to the Air Force. It is also used for granting 
access to classified defense information. This check 
consists of files checks at the FBI, Civil Service 
Commission, State Department, etc. 



The majority of the airmen were Erected Duty Assign- 
ments (DDA) going directly from basic training to their 
first duty assignment* The training required for their 
job and initial screening was accomplished at their first 
duty assignment. This threw quite a burden on the unit 
and there was a high attrition rate among new personnel 
because of inability to complete the training and their 
disillusionment with the career field. The single AFSC 
militated against sending many of the personnel to for- 
mal training due to a lack of dormitory space at the 
L3?ckland military training center. A monograph prepared 
for a meeting of the United States Air Force Security 
Police Quality Improvement Committee (1973) revealed 
that the Air FOrce needs 9,000 inputs to the Security 
Police career field in any forty-five week period. V/ith 
a single AFSC only 5,000 inputs could be graduated from 
formal schooling in forty-five weeks if a full nine week 
course were taught. The deficit would be filled with 
DDA's. The other alternative would be to cut the length 
of formal training in half and graduate 9,000 inputs, but 
this would place additional training responsibility on 
the gaining unit since only fifty percent of the needed 
schooling could be taught. Only those going to formal 
schooling would receive any type of screening prior to 
assignment. 
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PRESENT alR FORCE SELECTION PROCEDURES 

Since January 1972 the Security Police have been 
operating with a split AFSC concept. Under this concept 
personnel are specifically trained for either the law 
enforcement or security duties of the Security Police 
career field and only through formal training may per- 
sonnel enter the career field. AFSC 81IXO designates 
the personnel who are trained and work in the security 
field. This career field encompasses the functions of 
weapon security, air base defense, installation security, 
and military working dog programs. AFSC 8 12X0 desig- 
nates the personnel who are trained and work in the law 
enforcement field. This career field encompasses the 
functions of law enforcement, administrative security, 
resource protection,^ and the military working dog pro- 
gram • Table 1 outlines the career advancement and pre- 
ferred grade structure for the AFSC's. 

Air Force Manual (AFM) 39-I (C-17) provides the 
criteria presently used to admit a person to the Secur- 
ity Police career field* Except for the AFQE scores, 
the criteria is the same for both 812X0 and 8IIXO per- 
sonnel. 812x0 personnel must have a score of General 
50 and 811X0 personnel must have a score of General ifO 
on the AFQE. Each must successfully pass a National 
Agency check. The person can not have any history of 
juvenile delinquency in the two years preceeding his 
assignment; he can not have been convicted by a general. 
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Table 1 



special, or summary court martial; reduced in grade; 
served sentence in a detention or correction facility as 
result of nonjudicial punishment under the UCMJ for 
offenses which involve drug abuse, acts of larceny, 
wrongful appropriation, robberty, burglary, housebreaking 
or acts of misbehavior before the enemy; or convicted by 
a civilian court except for minor traffic violations and 
similar infractions. The person must also be able to 
speak clearly and distinctly and be qualified to bear 
firearms in accordance with Air Force Regulation (AFR) 
125-26. The person must have a physical profile rating 
(see Table 2) of 222211 with no record of personality 
disorder. A high school diploma or equivalent is re- 
quired and the personnel must successfully complete the 
technical school at Lackland Military Training Center 
for his particular AFSC. 

As personnel go through the basic security or law 
enforcement courses at Lackland, they are observed and 
screened by Security Police supervisors assigned as 
instructors to the school. The instructors make rec- 
ommendations on each individual's suitability for the 
career field. 

The majority of security policemen must also pass 
the screening process outlined in AFMs 35-98 and 35-^99 • 
These manuals outline the screening process for the 
Personal Reliability Program (PRP) and the Human Re- 
liability Program (HRP) respectively. 

lb 
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These programs were designed as an additional screen- 
ing measure to ensure that AF personnel were capable 
and mentally able to perform duties associated with 
nuclear weapons, conventional weapons and small arms. 

Selection requirement outlined in APM 35-99 in- 
cludes having a physical profile rating of which the 
psychological rating must be 1 ; not displaying indica- 
tions of excessive worry, anxiety, or apprehension; 
meeting minimum standards for world wide duty; not 
being under consideration for administrative proces- 
sing, separation for cause, or court-martial charges; 
not having a history of conduct detrimental to an 
assignment in Hi?P positions to include overindulgence 
in alcohol, financial or family irresponsibility, ad- 
verse involvement with civilian authorities, or improp- 
er use of drugs; and not having expressed an objection 
to the authorized use of nuclear weapons in support of 
national objectives. 

After a man is determined to be eligible under 
these criteria, his immediate commander reviews his 
records and interviews him. Then, his medical records 
are reviewed by a doctor. After all this, the man is 
certified and briefed on the Hi?P. 

The PRP follows basically the same pattern for 
somewhat different objectives. Disqualifications un- 
der both the HRP and PRP account for the majority of 
airmen in a Security Police unit who can not or will 

ERIC 
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not perform their duties ♦ These screening instruments 
are after the fact and do not eliminate the individual 
before he is trained and assigned to duty. The HRP 
and PRP programs are used by many of the airmen as a 
means of getting out of the Security Police career 
field. 

CIVILIM POLICE SELECTION PROCESS 

Civilian police have established stringent en- 
trance standards to ensure quality personnel to meet 
a demanding job. The trend in civilian police depart- 
ments is for younger men in the age range 21-25. The 
youthful individual has more flexibility and can be 
molded to the department more easily than an older man. 
Leonard (1970) felt that an older man entering the po- 
lice force was more likely to have failed at his other 
endeavors and was looking to the police force as a last 
chance. Civilian police have previously had weight and 
. height requirements, but they are now placing more 
emphasis on physical and mental health. A minimum 
IQ score of 112 is required for the majority of police 
departments, but, as they move to requiring a college 
level preparation, the IQ score required is expected to 
rise. Over forty eight significant aptitude qualities 
were identified as required by police (Leonard, 1970). 
These include self-confidence, self-assertion, moral 
courage, self-reliance, flexibility, and reasoning. 



A typical pattern for a prospective policeman 
would follow the following sequence^ First, he would 
be subject to an oral interview and his application 
audited. After he successfully passed this screening, 
he would be permitted to take the written exam* The 
written exam would usually include the national or 
state civil service exam and one recognized intelli- 
gence test such as the Army Alpha or the Otis Self- 
Administering Test* After passing the written exam, 
the applicant is subjected to psychiatric screening* 
"The emotional stability to withstand the stresses of 
police work must, of necessity, be a prime requisite 
of police work. The emotionally unfit cannot meet 
these stresses." (Leonard, 1970) 

After the written exams, the applicant is given a 
second oral exam usually conducted by the Chief of Po- 
lice. This oral exam is designed to determine if the 
aptitudes needed by the policeman are present. The 
civilian police departments do not stop here. After 
the man successfully completes the police academy, he is 
placed on probationary status for a period of time and 
his conduct, attitude, and ability are assessed by first 
line supervisors. Only after this process is the in- 
dividual qualified to be a policeman. 

Dr. James Rankin, Psychiatrist for the Los An- 
geles Police Department, (1957) gives the following 
example of the importance of the screening process. 



In one year, Los Angeles had if ,239 applicants for 
police duties. Of these only 1,989 or 47^ passed 
on to the written exams. . ^$2i92 passed the physi- 
cal agility exam and of tlJege* only 629. less than 
15% I passed the oral exam. 188 passed the medical 
exam and only 166 passed the psychiatric exam. Of 
the remaining personnel who went to the police 
academy, only IO3 put on a uniform or k% of the 
original k$239. 

The civilian police departments have long recog- 
nized that the ability of the policeman to do his job 
is dependent on his mental well-being and his ability 
to live under the strains imposed on the policeman. The 
stresses under which the civilian policeman lives are 
the same as those encountered by the Air FOrce Secur* 
ity Police. This has been recognized by the USAF and 
they have taken pteps to develop a screening tool for 
security policemen. 

PKOPOSED AIH FORCE SELECTION PEOCESS 

Early in 1974> the United States Air Force Inspec- 
tor General for Security (USAF/IGS) identified a re* 
quirement to the Human Eesources Laboratory (HJRL) at 
Brooks AFB, Texas for the development of a screening 
instrument for Security Police. The concern on the 
part of the Inspector General was the high attrition 
rate among first term airmen and the significant num- 
ber of first term airmen who could not qualify for the 
Human Reliability Program. USAF/IGS figures (1974) 
reflect that over thirty-three percent of the 811XO 
career field failed to qualify for the Human Relia- 

0\ 
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bility Program and that the majority of separations 
from the Air Force and retraining actions occurred 
during the firfit year after completion of technical 
training. The unsuccessful performance has been at- 
tributed to criminal involvement, drug abuse, low mor- 
ale, and job dissatisfaction. This high turnover- is 
costly to the government and the individual. The 
Human Resources Lab (197if) has estimated that it costs 
approximately $1500 per individual for enlistment pro- 
cessing alone. The cost to the government is even 
higher if the individual attends technical training 
and then leaves the service. 

The Human Resources Lab has developed a research 
plan (PRP 74-1 if) in an effort to develop a screening 
tool for Security Police. The proposed program will 
run for thirty-six months to allow the HRL opportunity 
to test the six Vfc«riables they have identified as of 
major concern in developing the tool. The first var- 
iable identified by the. HRL is biographic/demographic 
data to include educational achievement data, work his- 
tory, and disciplinary/arrest record. The second is 
attitudes/interests/motivation. The HRL intends to 
use an instrument similar to VOICE (an instrument 
developed for Air Force use) for the collection of the 
interests data. The third variable is personality. It 
is intended to use an experimental form for emotional 
stability/drug use developed by the Wilford Hall Medical 
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Center at Lackland Military Training Center. The next 
variable is Job satisfaction. The data will be obtained 
by using an experimental instrument developed at Lack- 
land Military Training Center and the instrument will 
be re-administered on the job. The fifth variable is 
work environment factors. The assessment technique will 
parallel an instrument used in technical training to 
evaluate supervisor competence, personal relations com- 
petence, organizational control and stress, and physi- 
cal environment. The final variable is work performance 
evaluation. The HRL will divide the data collection 
between ( 1 ) technical training where peer and instruc- 
tor ratings will be used, and (2) on the job ratings by 
supervisors and co-workers. FOr the purpose of the 
research project, all 8llX0 personnel used will be HRP 
certified. 

The overall pressure both on civilian and military 
police forces require that individuals filling the role 
of a policeman be of the highest calibre available r 
Most military commanders are not satisfied to have po- 
liceraen under their control who cannot be trusted with 
t've job that has to be done. The crime that is evident 
in the civilian community is slowly encroaching on the 
military installations and the policemen responsible for 
the safety and security of Air Force personnel must be 
able to think clearly and logically, and to stand the 
stresses imposed by long hours and hard boring work. 

ERIC 
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VARIABLES 

This study was concerned with the variables of 
adjustment and dogmatism* Limited demographic and 
biographic data was obtained by the author, but the 
emphasis was upon the personal adjustment of the sub- 
jects and their degree of dogmatism* 

Adjustment can be viewed as a continuum with the 
well-adjusted person midway between complete diffusion 
and rigid, self -containment* (Sawrey and Telford, 1962) 
The well-adjusted individual is able to function smooth- 
ly and efficiently under stresses and strains since 
there is balance in the system* He does not spend an 
inordinate amount of energy striving for balance* Sav/- 
rey and Telford (1972, p* 398) state that "a satisfac- 
tory position** *requires a reasonably acceptable self- 
concept (self -acceptance), a high degree of acceptance 
of others and the realities of human nature, and a com- 
fortable relation with reality." The well-adjusted 
person is capable of meeting new ideas and situations 
with openness and flexibility. He is not tied to a set 
pattern of behavior* The concept of self-acceptance has 
definite implications in the selection of security police- 
men* The lack of a self -concept precipitates the problems 
encountered by the security policeman In his day to day 
encounters* 

Toch (1969) found that men engage in violent "games" 
when they feel a threat to their identity or status* He 
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found that all the men who engage ia violent games "re- 
flect the same fears, and insecurities, the same fragile, 
self-centered perspectives This same type of men are 
in the Security Police, but they have a legal cover for 
the actions in which they indulge^ The thing that needs 
to be discovered about these men is ther propensity for 
this action before they ctncourage confrontations through 
a perceived affront to their personal integrity or secur- 
ity. The well-adjusted person has a inner confidence 
that does not require the bluff and show of the insecure 
person^ Williams (1974) feels that the Caspar Milque- 
toasts are the men who need to be policemen, the men who 
are afraid to assert themselves* This fear can then be 
hidden behind a badge and the condoned violence that is 
so much a part of the police world • 

The security policeman now faces the same problems 
in the military community as those faced by the civilian 
policeman. The crime that has penetrated the cities 
has moved into the military with the induction of more 
and more citizen soldiers • The riots that swept the 
cities in the early Sixties hit the military in the late 
Sixties and are still in existence although not as numer- 
ous. The individual security police must be mentally 
capable of handling situations as they arise without 
resorting to stereotyped responses and attitudes. A 
person with a high self concept will not revert to pre- 
judice and name calling when the situation dictates the 
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need for calm, cool thinking. Hollander (1969> p. 309) 
stated that one must "...consider prejudice as func- 
tionally important in bolstering the self concept where 
the individual has feelings of personal inadequacy." 

The well-adjusted person is able to work well with 
all people. He can see others' faults but still feel 
that they are persons worthy of consideration and help. 
The well-adjusted person uses his influence to aid others 
in striving for their own adjustment, ^ince he is secure 
in himself, he does not need to use people nor try to 
impose his beliefs and values on them. Maslow (1964) 
feels that a well-adjusted person "has a strong sense 
of personal identity but also has mystic or oceanic ex- 
perience in which the individual identifies with other 
people to the point that he seems to merge with all 
mankind..." The person who can empathize with other 
human beings will aid in subverting and stopping in- 
cidents before they become trouble. 

The well-adjusted person accepts himself, his ac- 
tions, and he accepts others. Every person has certain 
responsibilities that he must accept and with this 
acceptance the person further confirms his self concept. 
The well-adjusted person does not strive for perfection, 
but for the improvement of himself and his fellow man« 
He attempts to change other people in ways he considers 
desirable, but he does not force change on them. A 
man who accepts responsibility conforms to certain 




things in an effort to encourage efficiency, but the 
conformity is not irrational. The well-adjusted person 
can accept hie responsibilities without adopting a 
moralistic or conventional attitude^ Crutchfiold 
(1955) found that conformists "expressed more conven- 
tional and moralistic attitudes^ • .and seemed to have 
less ability in coping with threatening und stressful 
situations." There is a definite lack of rigid thought 
or habit patterns on the part of the well-adjusted 
persono He does not force people to conform to his 
standards or expectations. This lack of an authori- 
tarian nature on the part of the well-»adjusted person 
makes it possible for him to fully accept others as 
they are without reservation. 

Rokeach (1954,1960) extended the concept of 
authoritarianism to that of dogmatism. "He defined 
dogmatism as closed mindedness with the distinquishing 
feature between dogmatism and authoritarianism being 
that the dogmatic individual may be dogmatic irrespective 
of a particular ideology." Hollander (1967, p. Z9k) 
stated that a dogmatic person has "a set of tightly 
organized beliefs" and he is "less willing to tolerate 
closeness with those who are different •" Further, "a 
feature of dogmatism is rigidity in the psychological 
field ?/hich takes the form of resistance to the accept- 
ance of information which is contrary to the indivi- 
dnal^e belief system." The dogmatic person is by def- 
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inition maladjusted, being at the end of the continuum 
for the well-adjusted. The well-adjusted person is a 
composite, a blending of the continuum, not the ex- 
pression of the extreme. 

The security policeman is continually confronted 
with new and ambiguous situations in which he has to 
react properly. Frenkel-Brunswick (1949) found that a 
person who was rigid in his belief system would not be 
able to accept ambiguities in new situations or settings, 
ir a security policeman is unable to handle new or am^ 
biguous situations without resorting to old behavior 
patterns, he will only make the situation more vola- 
tile and threatening. Formal training is only a par- 
tial answer since training does not guarantee that new 
behavior will become part of a person's mental set. He 
must be trained in such a manner that flexibility will 
be combined with the learaed knowledge. 

A person's rigidity will have an impact on his 
relations with his fellow workers. Since he cannot 
tolerate differences, he will not be able to accept 
those he perceives as different. Situations involving 
stresses require that individuals working together know 
and understand the other person and his expected re- 
action to the situation. The rigid person is a handi- 
cap to anyone working with him since he can only react 
in stereotyped ways and he has a tendency to be unable 
to perceive others as they really are. (Scodel and 



Mussen, 1953) 

"Bokeach suggests that there may be a 'general 
rigidity factor.' Thus a person showing rigidity in 
one form of behavior may be expected to show it in 
another." (Seidman, I960) The rigidity will evidence 
itself in all aspects of the person's behavior. Rigi- 
dity is a pervasive characteristic that will appear at 
the most inappropriate times. The individual security 
policeman must be able to control his emotions and 
feelings, ao\ giving way to feelings of the moment. 
The inability to control emotions will result in the 
security policeman losing control of the situation. 
This cannot be brought more glaringly to the surface 
than when the security policeman is in a confrontation 
situation. The amount of control and lack of personal 
feeling shown by the security policeman will have a 
direct bearing on the outcome of the confrontation. 
Any evidence that the security policeman is prejudiced 
or judgmental will cause the situation to rapidly 
slide from his grasp. Cronback (1963) found that a 
person v/ho had dogmatic racial views was highly dog- 
matic in other areas and tended to accept dictation 
from authority. 

The selection of security police requires that the 
persons selected for this duty have the highest quali- 
fications available. The persons must be emotionally 
mature, flexible, accepting, able to work with others. 
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and able to see others as they really are* Mata (1933) 
found that measures of emotional stability were necessary 
to the selection of policemen. Highly dogmatic indivi- 
duals and those who are not well-adjusted are not the type 
of individual needed in the security police career field* 
Rokeach (I960) found a positive correlation between dog- 
matism scores and the scores on the California F (Fascism) 
scale. High scores on the F scale are related to various 
forms of personal prejudice, hostili^ty, and c^utocratic 
tendencies. (Sarason, 1967) 

Personality inventories would seem to hold the 
most promise for the selection of individuals for the 
security police field. The personality inventories 
are self reports and many authors find a high correla- 
tion between adjustment and the truthfulness of answers 
on the inventories. Various studies have shown, though, 
that the use of personality inventories are not reliable 
instruments in selecting suitable subjects for police 
work. DuBois and Watson (1950) could find no signifi- 
cant correlation between scores on various personality 
inventories and on the job ratings by supervisors. 
Ghiselli and Barthol (1953) found only a +.2/f validity 
coefficient for personality inventories and protective 
workers (police). 
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HYPOTHESES BEING TESTED 

There are two hypotheses being tested in this 
study. The first is that subjects rated in the top 
one third on duty performance, working relations, 
acceptance of NCO responsibility, and. potential to the 
Air Force will score higher on the California Test of 
Personality than those rated in the bottom one third. The 
second hypothesis being tested is that persons rated 
in the top one third on duty performance, working re- 
lations, acceptance of NCO responsibility and potential 
to the Air Force will score lower on the Dogmatism 
scale than those rated in the bottom one third. A 
corollary hypothesis is that the scores on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality will be inversely propor- 
tional to the scores of the Dogmatism scale. 
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SUBJECTS 

The subjects in this study were thirty six en- 
listed personnel assigned to TUSLOG Det 9^-2, Kara- 
mursel Common Defense Installation, Turkey. All the 
subjects were male and had been assigned to TUSLOG 
Det 9If-2 as of 1 November 197^* The subjects had an 
SSIR^ security clearance and they were divided between 
AFSC»s 8l2X0 and 811X0 with seventeen of the subjects 
having AFSC 812X0 and nineteen subjects having AFSC 
SllXO. A total of forty three security policemen were 
assigned to TUSLOG Det 9^-2 at the time of the study. 
Seven personnel were therefore excluded from the study 
for various reasons. Two refused to participate; two 
senior NCO»s were excluded since they would have had 
to be ranked on the Airman Performance Report (APR) 
by the author of this study; one was excluded due to 
his newness to the unit (he could not be accurately 
rated by the senior supervisors); and two were excluded 
because they did not have an SSIR security clearance. 

The average age of the subjects was 26.35 years and 
there was an average of 12.73 years of education^ The 



Zf. SSIR is an abbreviation for Special Security 
Investigation Required. It is designed as an extensive 
screening tool for personnel who have access to highly 
classified defense information. It is based on a special 
background investigation (SBI) which includes a national 
agency check, verification of education, citizenship, 
employment, unemployment, divorces, foreign travel, 
foreign connections, interviews with character and credit 
references, and a FBI screening of the spouse. 
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subjects in this study averaged 7.26 years of military 
service. Thirty three percent of the subjects had from 
one to four years of college and thirty eight percent 
of the subjects had had some college. The SSIR re- 
quirements include an implied certification under the 
HRP/PRP programs due to the SSIR screening process. 
The subjects performed duties from Flight Chief to 
foot patrol for 811XO personnel and vehicle patrol and 
base entry control for 812X0 personnel. 

rAlTIng instrument 

All subjects were rated using the Air F^rce Form 
910, "TSgt., SSgt., and Sgt. Performance Report." This 
instrument was first developed in \93k as the Air Force 
Form 75 and then revised in January 1965 to the present 
form now used throughout the Air Force. (See Appendix.) 
The basis for the rating is direct observation and eval- 
uation of the individual as compared with other NCOs and 
airmen in the same grade and AFSC. AFM 59-62 states the 

Normal screening procedures in the selection of 
Air FOrce personnel mitigate against the enlist- 
ment of below average individuals and screening 
procedures for enlistment further upgrade the 
force. It is realized the NCO and airmen ratings 
will form neither a bell curve distribution over 
the entire score or perfect decile distribution 
among the subgroups. 

The Air FOrce FOrm 910 has seven subgroups under 
Section III entitled Personal Qualities. The first 
subgroup is performance of duty in which the quantity, 
quality, and timeliness of the subject's duties are 
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considered. Next is working relations in which the 
subject is rated on use of his ability to communicate 
(orally and in writing) and to get along with othars. 
The third subgroup is training. In this area the rater 
is to consider how well the individual discharges his 
responsibilities as an OJT supervisor, trainer, or 
trainee and in other efforts to improve his technical 
knowledge and educational level. The next subgroup is 
supervision. This considers how well the individual 
leads, uses available resources, and maintains good 
order and discipline. The fifth subgroup is accept- 
ance of NCO responsibility and the individual is rated 
on how well he accepts the responsibility for his own 
actions and for those of his subordinates. The sixth 
and seventh subgroups are combined under the heading 
bearing and behavior. This subsection is used to con- 
sider the degree to which the individual's bearing and 
behavior on and off duty improves the image of the Air 
Force HCO. 

The last descriptive section of the Af Form 910 
is entitled overall evaluation. This section describes 
how well the individual compares with others in his 
grade and specialty. Promotion potential is an essen- 
tial consideration in this rating. 

The following is the distribution of rating 
suggested for Section IV of the Air Force FOrm 910. 
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DOGMATISM SCALE 

The DosEiatiem scale is a forty question attitude 
scale developed by Milton Rokeach^ The attitude scale 
is designed to assess an individual's degree of dogma- 
tism or "closed mindedness^" Eokeach's concept of 
dogmatism is an extension of authoritarianism* Hoi- 
Lander (1967, 136) states that the authoritarian 
personality 

embodies an ideology that views the world in 
terms of a jungle^.^in which every man's hand is 
necessarily against every other man's, in which 
the whole world is conceived of as dangerous, 
threatening, or at least challenging and in which 
human beings are conceived of as primarily selfish 
or evil or stupid • 

The difference between dogmatism and authoritarianism 

is that the dogmatic person does not have a particular 

ideology. 

The Dogmatism scale is a self-administered test 
using a scoring system of 1-6 witu 1 being "strongly 
disagree" and 6 being "strongly agree." The Dogmatism 
answering scale does not include an "I don't care" sel- 
ection, forcing the subject to choose a level of feeling. 
The scale is scored from kO (lowest) to ZkO (highest) by 
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adding the subject^ s number responses to the questions^ 

The scale includes such statements as: 

The United States and Russia have just about 
nothing in common. 

I4an on his own is a helpless and miserable creature • 
It is better to be a dead hero than a live cowai*d« 

CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY 

The California Test of Personality is a character, 
nonprojective self invent ory* The OTP has twelve sub- 
sections, six under the category Personal Adjustment 
and six under Social Adjustment The subsections are 
lA (Self Reliance), IB (Sense of Personal V/Orth), IC 
(Sense of Personal Freedom), ID (Feeling of Belonging), 
IE (V/ithdrawing Tendencies), IF (Nervous Symptoms), 2A 
(Social Standards, 2B (Social Skills), 2C (Antisocial 
Tendencies), 2D (Family Relation), 2E (Occupational 
Relations), and 2F (Community Relations )• 

The CTP has 180 questions with 15 questions making 
up each of the various subsections. The CTP utilizes 
the yes-no answer system to force the individual to 
make a decision about his feelings • The authors of 
the CTP include internal content and reliability scales, 
and many of the subsections have high correlation due 
to similarity in questions for the various subsections^ 
Sims (1959) in a review of the CTP found that the"subscores 
on the adult form appear to be the least reliable of all.^J* 
the forms available • 
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The 1953 revision of the OTP was used for this 

study with the adult AA forms being used^ The OTP 

uses questions such as: 

Does finding an article give people the right 
to keep it or sell it? (2A) 

Do your superiors pay as much attention to you 
as you deserve? (IB) 

Do you feel that many employers are unfair in 
their methods of making promotions? (2E) 

Do you feel that most of your local public 
officials are honest and efficient? (2F) 

PROCEDURES 

At the beginning of the data collection period, 
the two senior noncommissioned officers assigned to 
TUSLOG Det 94-2 Security Police were briefed on the 
purpose of the study and their help solicited in rating 
all the personnel, both 812X0 and 8llX0, assigned to the 
organi^iation* Ti^e senior NCOs had AFSCs of 81271 and 
81170 to ensure balanced ratings. The NCOs were asked 
to rate all the subjects using the AF Form 910 and to 
make the ratings factual, based on their daily obser- 
vations of the subjects and their on-duty inspections • 
The NCOs agreed to help in the rating only after they 
were given assurances that the ratings would not be 
revealed to the subjects* In an effort to minimize 
the number of forms required, the NCOs were given one 
AF Form 910 and a supplemental form • (See Appendix.) 
The NCOs were again briefed on the purpose of the study 
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and the need for true and factual ratings. Reassur- 
ances were given again that the ratings would not be 
revealed to the subjects. When the rating sheets were 
returned, only four eections were fnl^y rated by both 
NCOs and thus usable in the study. These consisted 
of 1) Performance of Duty, 2) Working Relations, 3) 
Acceptance of NCO Responsibility, and k) Overall Eval- 
uation. 

The ratings given were averaged for each section. 
The average score was then used for ranking the sub- 
jects within each descriptive category in either the 
'v.op or bottom one third. 

The Dogmatism scale and the California Test of 
Personality were administered, during the subjects' 
duty hours. This was done to preclude complaints from 
the subjects that their personal time was being in- 
fringed upon for the personal gain of the author. All 
the subjects were briefed that this study was the basis 
for a Master's thesis and their cooperation would be 
appreciated but not required. The tests were administered 
during the period 5 December to 13 December 197^. There 
was no specific order as to subjects or times, nor 
were specific days chosen. 

When the tests were administered, theaithor en- 
tered the work area and determined if the subjects v/ere 
busy. If they were not, they were asked to participate 
in the study. It v/as explained that they did not have 
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to take the tests if they did not so desire. The 
subjects were either tested at their duty station or 
brought into another work area after being replaced by 
someone* At no time were the subjects permitted to 
perform their normal duties during the testing. These 
duties were either assumed by the author or by someone 
who had already completed the testing. Ninety percent 
of the tests were administered during the periods 
1500-2300 and 2300-0700 since these were the quietest 
times and there were fewer chances for interruptions. 

Upon assurance that the subjects were willing to 
test, the author explained that there were two tests to 
be taken, the first being a forty question test that 
required reading of the questions and answering by 
using the scale of 1-6. The test sheets were to be 
used to mark their answers. The second test was a 
180 question test that was to be anev/ered using Yes 
or No. This test was to be answered using a USAFSS 
Form 218. (See Appendix.) The letter A was to be used 
for Yes and the letter B was to be used for No. The 
USAFSS FOrm 2l8 was modified to receive additional 
information concerning the subjects' date of birth, 
educational level, and total active federal military 
service. The subjects were asked to complete the in- 
formation required. 

It was explained that the tests were standardized 
tests and not written by the author. The subjects were 
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told that the tests and results would be discussed 
on an individual basis after all subjects had completed 
testing. This was done to preclude compromising the 
tests and test results. All subjects were asked to 
answer the test questions truthfully and not to answer 
as they thought the questions should be answered. Sev- 
eral subjects expressed concern over certain questions 
in the OTP seemingly related to the civilian community. 
The author indicated that they should answer the ques- 
tions as best they could using the military community 
as a basis for their ansv/er. This particular item will 
'be discussed in Part Four of this paper. 

All tests were hand scored by the author. The 
answers on the Dogmatism scale were totalled and the 
scores recorded^ The OTP was scored using pre-punched 
USAFSS Form 21 8s as scoring masks. The answer forms 
v/ere scored for each of the CTP subsections and for 
personal adjustment, social adjustment and total adjust- 
ment* The scores obtained from the test results v/ere 
recorded and the means and standard deviations obtained 
for the overall Security Police unit. Means and stand- 
ard deviations were obtained for each subsection of the 
CTP, the major adjustment sections, and the Dogmatism 
scores* The other data collected v/as also standardized 
for the Security Police unit. 

After this data was compiled, the ratings given 
the subjects by the senior NCOs were recorded and the 
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top one third ratings and bottom one third ratings 
determined ♦ Then means and standard deviations were 
obtained for each of the four rated areas and statis- 
tical analysis conducted* 
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HYPOTHESES 

The first hypothesis under study states that the 
subjects rated highest on duty performance, working re- 
lations, acceptance of NCO responsibility and potential 
to the Air Force will score higher on the California 
Test of Personality tlian those rated lowest t The second 
hypothesis states that the perspns rated highest on duty 
performance, working relations, acceptance of NCO re- 
sponsibility, and potential to the Air Force will score 
lower on the Dogmatism scale than those rated lowest. 
The corollary hypothesis is that the scores on the 
California Test of Personality and the Dogmatism scale 
will be inversely proportional. 

STATISTICAL METHOD USED 

The hypotheses were tested using the student t 
distribution formula of: 



t ^ 



^1 • ^2 




where = number in population 1 ; = number in popu^ 
lation 2; = standard deviation of population 1 ; S2 = 
standard deviation of population 2; = mean of popu- 
lation 1; and 7^^ ^^^^ population 2. All tests 
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were conducted at the .05 level of significance • 

The data obtained from the statistical analysis was 
based on using the top one third and the bottom one 
third of the rated subjects^ The study was designed to 
assess whether the OTP and the Dogmatism scale could be 
used to select those people who were suited or not suited 
for Security Police work^ The idea was to segregate the 
outstanding security policemen and the worst security 
policemen by use of these ratings, assuming that those 
personnel who were rated highest and those rated lowest 
would have significant differences in their scores^ It 
was also assumed that if the top and bottom scores were 
significantly different, the subjects rated in the mid- 
dle would have average OTP and Dogmatism scores^ There- 
fore, the subjects rated in the middle could make good 
or bad security policemen based upon other criteria not 
tested by the OTP or Dogmatism scores. 

The latter assumption was proven correct using the 
APR section on overall evaluation as the basis for com- 
parison. The personnel ranked in the middle by APR 
rating fit the security policeman mean score profile 
almost exactly • The subjects in the middle rating were 
also in the middle on the CTP and Dogmatism scores • 
This is shown in Diagram 1 • 

Diagram 2 contains a comparison of the total 
Security Police unit profile on the CTP and the norm 
profile of the CTP# The mean scores for the total 
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COMPARISON OF ME&N SCORE PROFILE FOR 'MIDDLE RATED 
Ss ON OVERALL EVALUATION AND MEAN SCORE PROFILE FOR 
SECURITY POLICE 
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COMPARISON OF SECURITY POLICE MEAN SCORE PROFILE 
V/ITfl MEAN SCORE PROFILE OF CTP NORMS 
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Diagram 2 



Security Police subjects fell within the first standard 
deviation of the CTP profile. 

Correlation studies were run on the mean total 
scores collected. These found a .79 correlation be- 
tween the personal adjustment scores and the social 
adjustment scores, -.19 correlation between total ad- 
justment scores of the CTP and dogmatism scores, .25 
correlation between the total adjustment and age, and 
•11 correlation between age and the dogmatism scores. 
TJie only significant correlations was that between the 
social aid personal adjustment scores. This was similar 
to the data provided by tljie authors of the CTP. 
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PERFORI-IANCE OF DUTY 

Diagram 3 contains the mean score profile of the 
top one third rated subjects in the performance of duty. 
Diagram k contains the mean score profile of the bottom 
one third rated subjects on the performance of duty. 
Diagram 5 is a comparison of the mean score profiles 
for the top and bottom one thirds on performance of 
duty. Analysis of these profiles revealed statistical 
differences in five subscores on the OTP and in one 
major scale of the OTP. The t values for all the scores 
are contained in Table 3# The scores on the subscales 
of personal worth (1B), feeling of belonging (ID), 
withdrawal tendencies (1E), and community relations 
(2F) were significant above the .05 with ts of 2.35i 
2.39 > 2.33, and 2.45 respectively. The scores on 
occupational relations (2E) were significant above .01 
with a t of 3 •OS. The total adjustment score was 
significant above .05 with a t of 2.30. Analysis of 
the dogmatism scores did not reveal a significant dif- 
ference. The top rated subjects v/ere significantly 
older and had longer time in service than those rated 
in the bottom one third. Analysis of this data snov/ed 
that the age differences were significant above .01 with 
a t of if. 47. Time in service was significant above .01 
with a t of 4»l8. The t values for 20 degrees of free- 
dom at .05 was 2.086. 
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t values for Performance of Duty 



1A 1.33 

IB 2.35* 

IC 1.98 

ID 2.39* 

IE 2.33* 

IF 1,68 

per adj 1.77 
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♦ ,05 significance 
** .025 significance 
*** .01 significance 



df = 20 



Table 3 



WORKING RELATIONS 

Diagram 6 contains the mean score profile of the 
top rated one third in^ ^orjting relations. Diagram 7 
contains the mean score profile of the bottom rated one 
third in v/orking relations. Diagram 8 is a compajrison 
of the mean score profiles for these subjects. Analysis 
of the data revealed significant differences oq two sub- 
scores of the OTP and on the dogmatism scores. Table 
k contains the t values for the scores. The subscales 
of social standards (2A) v/as significant at .025 with a 
t of -2.8l and occupational relations (2E) scores were 
significant at .025 with a t of 2.7^. The dogmatism 
scores were significant above .05 at .025 with a t of 
-2.59. There were no other significant differences, 
but the majority of the scores on 'the tests were in 
the opposite direction predicted. That is, the subjects 
rated lowest on working relations tended to obtain 
higher scores on the CTP. This can be seen in the 
negative t values contained in Table 5. The t values 
for 20 degrees ci freedom at .05 was 2.086. 
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MEAN SCORE PROFILE OF BOTTOM RATED ONE THIRD 
Ss IN WORKING RELATIONS 
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COl-IPARISON OF MEAN SCORE PROFILE FOR TOP AND 
BOOJTOM RATED ONE THIRDS Ss IN WORKING RELATIONS 
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t values for Working Relations 



1A -.40 HA -2.81 

IB -.04 2B .ifO 

IC -1.51 2C -1.56 

ID -.43 2D -1«45 

IE -.43 2E 2.73** 

IF .63 ?F -•58 

per adj -.11 soc adj -1.12 



TOT ADJ DOG AGE TIS ED LEV 

-.91 -2.59** .40 .39 -.25 



* .05 significance 
** .025 significance 
*** ,01 significance 

df = 20 



Table 4 
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ACCEPTANCE OF NCO RESPONSIBILITY 

Diagram 9 contains the mean score profile of the 
top rated one third in acceptance of NCO responsibility. 
Diagram 10 contains the mean score profile of the bottom 
rated one third in acceptance of NCO responsibility. 
Diagram 11 contains a comparison of these mean score 
profiles. Analysis of the data revealed scores on the 
subscales of the OTP to be statistically significant. 
These were withdrawal tendencies (IE) and occupational 
relations (2E). The scores on the withdrawal tendency 
subscale was significant at ^05 with a t of 2.096. The 
scores on the occupational relations subscale were 
significant above .05 at .01 with a t of 3.0/f. All 
other scores were not significant, but they were in the 
predicted direction. There was a significant difference 
in the age and time in service between the two groups. 
The age and time in service differences were signifi- 
cant above .05 at .01 v/ith ts of 5. 47 and 5.09 respec- 
tively. The t values for acceptance of NCO responsi- 
bility is contained in Table 5. The t values for 19 
degrees of freedom at .05 is 2.093. 
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MMN SCORE PROFILE OF TOP ONE THIRD RATED Ss IN 
ACCEPTANCE OP NCO RESPONSIBILITY 
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MEAN SCORE PROFILE OF BOTTOM RATED ONE THIRD 
Zs IN ACCEPTANCE OF NCO RESPONSIBILITY 
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COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORE PROFILE FOR TOP AND 
BOTTOM RATED OWE THIRDS Ss IN ACCEPTANCE OF 
NCO RESPONSIBILITY 
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t values for Acceptance of NGO Responsibility 



per adj 



1A 
IB 
1C 
ID 
IE 
IF 



2.096* 



.82 
1.74 

.72 
1.29 



1.80 
1.80 



soc adj 



2A 
2B 
2C 
2D 
2E 
2F 



.57 

.03 
-.15 
1.50 
3,0k** 
1.84 
1.64 



TOT ADJ 
1.8l 



DOG 
-1.70 



AGE 
5.47* 




.05 significance 
.025 significance 
.01 significance 



df = 19 



Table 5 
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OVmLL EVALUATION 

Diagram 12 contains the mean score profile for the 
top rated one third in the overall evaluation. Diagram 
13 contains the mean score profile of the bottom rated 
one third in the overall evaluation. Diagram lif contains 
a comparison on the bottom and top one thirds mean score 
profiles for the ratings in overall evaluation. Analy- 
sis of the data revealed only one significant subscale 
score. This was the occupational relations, (2E). The 
differences were significant above .05 at .01 with a t 
of 2.99 • The other subscale and major scale scores v/ere 
not statistically significant. The scores on the dog- 
matism scale were not statistically significant, but 
they were in the predicted direction. The age and time 
in service differences were significant above the .05 
level at .01. The t values were ^.23 and ^.72 respect- 
ively. The t values for the overall evaluation is 
contained in Table 6. The t values for 17 degrees 
of freedom at .05 is 2.110. 
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MEAN SCORE PROFILE OF TOP ONE THIRD RATED Ss 
IN OVERALL EVALUATION 
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MEAN SCORE PROFILE OF BOTTOM RATED ONE THIRD 
Ss IN OVERALL EVALUATION 
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COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORE PROFILE FOR TOP AND 
BOTTOM RATED ONE THIRDS Ss IN OVERALL EVALUATION 
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t values for Overall Evahation 



1A 
IB 
1C 
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IE 
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.96 
.80 
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26 
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-1.22 
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.40 
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TOT ADJ 
.77 
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-1.56 



AGE 
Zf.23*** 



TIS 

Zf.72*** 



.05 significance 
.025 significance 
.01 significance 



df = 17 



Table 6 
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FINDINGS 

Reviewers of the CTP suggest that only the major 
adjustment scores can be used in any predictive study 
. due to the low reliability of the subscale scores. 
Using this criteria, only two significant relationships 
v;ere found betv/een the CTP scores and APR ratings. These 
relationships were between ( 1 ) the total adjustment 
scores and ratings on duty performance, and (2) social 
adjustment scores and ratings on duty performance. 
Dogmatism scores and ratings on working relations were 
also significantly related. 

One subscale score of the CTP was of special 
interest. Those subjects v/ho were rated in the top 
one third by APR ratings were happier with their job. 
In three of the APR rated areas, the relationship was 
significant at .01 and in the other rated area, the 
relationship was significant at .025* 

EVALUATION 

The Overall Evaluation section of the APR is the 
only really significant portion of the APR. Tlie ratings 
on the subsections of the APR carry no real weight as 
they do not in and of themselves influence the ratings 
on the Overall Evaluation section, nor are they used 
in determining whether a person will be promoted^ It 
is the Overall Evaluation section of the APR which de- 
termines whether an individual v/ill be promoted and 
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v/hether he is suitable for the Air FOrce. 

Most Security Police supervisors feel that promo- 
tions in the career field have been uniformly low over 
the years. Therefore, they feel that they should not 
default a young man by being overly objective on the 
APR ratings. The supervisors feel that people in 
other career fields are promoted ahead of security 
policemen due to inflated ratings. In most Security 
Police units, the average airman now receives an 8 
overall rating and nimety percent of all other Secur- 
ity Police personnel will receive a 9 overall rating* 
Over ninety percent of the subjects in this study 
received an 8 or 9 overall rating on their last 
official APR, yet under the condition of anonymity in 
this dbudy, the ratings ranged from 3*5 to 8.5 both 
in Overall Evaluation and in the subsections of the 
APR. 

Since the subsections of the APR have no real 
weight, the relationship discovered betv/een certain 
adjustment scores and APR ratings is of no advantage 
in differentiating good and bad security policemen. 
The same disadvantage holds true for the relationship 
between the Dogmatism scores and the APR ratings on 
v/orking relations* 

The subjects who were rated highest in three rated 
areas of the APR and who scored significantly higher on 
job satisfaction were also older and had more military 



service. The 30b satisfaction expressed by these sub- 
jects and their age and military service would argue 
for their socialization. Those individuals who deci- 
ded to malte the Air Force a career were happier with 
their jobs and were more adapted to the military sys- 
tem. The senior rating NCO would tend to see these 
people as more like him and so give them higher ratings 
on the APR. The decision to make the A^r FOrce a 
career would also encourage the individual to v/ork 
harder and get along within the military system, whereas 
the younger individuals have a tendency to complain 
and fight the system. The senior NCOs become upset 
with this behavior and vent their frustrations on the 
younger airmen by giving lower APR ratings. 

FACTORS AFFECTING THE OUTCOME 

The subjects in this study were a highly select 
group of individuals v/ho have passed a rigid screening 
in the SGIR clearance process. This selection process 
makes the group relatively homogeirous and not suffic- 
iently different in any way that v/ould be reflected on 
the standardized tests used. , The SSIR process eliminates 
those individuals with major personality deficiencies 
and those having major confrontations with the judicial 
system. The personality factors that would keep a 
person from deviant beh^jvior would also make for a 
more** positive score on the CTP. This is not to say 
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that the SSIR process automatically eliminates every 
undesirable person, but an individual who has passed 
the SSIR screening process is more likely to have values 
similar to those measured by the OTP, The examination 
of the mean score profile for the total security police 
section showed that the subjects were closely aligned to 
the norms established by the authors of the OTP. 

The APR ratings used for the ranking of the sub- 
jects are very subjective and allow many variables 
not controllable by the author to enter the study. 
Definitions of the APR subsections (which are rather 
ambiguous) and personality factors of the senior NCOs 
could not be controlled. The subsection definitions 
can be interpreted differently by each person, as there 
are no set standards against which the various subsec- 
tion definitions can be assessed. The senior NCOs who 
performed the rating for the author each had over twenty 
tv/o years of active service. These individuals began 
their service career when there was more discipline 
and order in the military. The relaxed discipline 
displayed by the younger subjects could account for 
their lower ratings. The older subjects v/ith at least 
eight years service have experienced enough of the 
"old Air Force" to have incorporated its values and 
traditions and to be acceptable to the older NCOs. 

The subjects in this study were not statistically 
similar to the overall Air Force Security Police in 
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the fact that none of the assigned Security Police 
were involved in OSI investigations or LCPC. As 
mentioned before, th9 SSIR screening process we^ds out 
the highly undesirab3,e individuals. Thus many of the 
problems experienced by other Security Police units 
are not experienced in this unit. 

Portions of the California Test of Personality 
were not designed to be used in the military environ- 
ment. Questions such as "Do you feel that many employers 
are unfair in their methods of promotions?", "Do you feel 
that the chances of improving the conditions of your 
v/ork are good?", "Do you feel that your local public 
officials are honest and efficient?" are difficult to 
answer when there is little choice on the part of the 
military member. These questions and others like them 
caused concern on the part of the subjects. They felt 
that answering the questions out of context would affect 
their final scores. 

CONCLUSION 

The California Test of Personality and Kokeach's 
Dogmatism scale do not seem to have any predictive value 
in the selection of Air FOrce security policemen. There 
are relationships within several subsections, but the 
scores on the CTP and the Dogmatism scale have no sig- 
nificant statistical relationship to the overall APR 
rating. Since the Overall Evaluation section of the 
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APH is the determining factor in promotions and retain- 
ability in the Air FOrce, there would have to have been 
significant relationships between the CTP major scores 
and the ratings on the Overall Evaluation and between the 
Dogmatism scores and the ratings on the Overall lilvalua- 
tion. This was not the case. The t values indicated 
that certain scores were in the predicted direction, 
but the factor of chance cannot be overlooked. 

V/ith the increased emphasis on the quality of 
individuals assigned as Security Police, the need for 
a selection instrument cannot be underestimated. The 
California Test of Personality and the Dogmatism scale 
do not appear to fulfill this need. The majority of the 
studies conducted so far have not been able to find an 
instrument or other means of finding the ideal police- 
man. The criteria for being a policeman is at best 
nebulous and there is no clear cut definition of what a 
policeman is or should be. 

Hopefully, the work now being dome by the Human 
Kesou- ;s Lab will enable the Air FOrce to develop an 
instrument useful in selecting individuals suitable 
for the Security Police career field. The cost in lost 
time and effort alone are sufficient to warrant an 
extensive search for the factors that constitute a 
good policeman and how to measure them. 
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NAME 



1 2 5 4 5 6 IV 
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Name 



Please write in the number that best expresses your reaction, 
according to the following key: 

1 = strongly disagree 

2 = moderately disagree 

3 = slightly disagree 
k = slightly agree 

5 = moderately agree 

6 = strongly agree 



U The United states and Russia have just about 
nothing in common • 



2* The highest form of government is a democracy 
and the highest form of democracy is a 
government run by those who are most intel- 
ligent. 

3# Even though freedom of speech for all groups 
is a worthwhile goal, it is unfortunately 
necessary to restrict the freedom of cer- 
tain political groups. 

if# It is only natural that a person would have 
a much better acquaintance with ideas he 
believes in than with ideas he opposes. 

5# Man on hie own is a helplees and miserable 
creature. 

6. Fundamentally, the world we live in is a 
pretty lonesome place. 

?• Most people just donH give a "damn" for 
others* 

8. I'd like it ii' I could find someone who 
would tell me how to solve my personal 
problems. 

9# It is only natural for a person to be rather 
fearful of the future. 

10. There is so much to be aone and so little 
time to do it in. 

1 1 . Once I get wound up in a heated discussion 
I just canH stop. 
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12. In a discussion I often find it necessary 
to repeat myself several time to make sure 
I am being understood. 

13* In a heated discussion I generally become 
so absorbed in what I am going to say that 
I forget to listen to what others are saying. 

1^. It is better to be a dead hero than a live 
coward. 

15. While I don«t like to admit this eveA to 
myself, my secret ambition is to. become a 
great person, like Einstein, or Beethoven, 
or Shakespeare. 

16. The main thing in life is for a person to 
want to do something important. 

17. If given the chance I would do something 
of great benefit to the world. 

18. In the history of mankind there have probably 
been just a handfull of great thinkers. 

19. There are a number of people I have come 

to hate because of the things they stand for. 

20. A man who does not believe in some great 
cause has not really lived. 

21. Of all the different philosophies which 
exict in this world there is probably only 
one which is correct. 

22. It is only when a person devotes himself to 

an ideal or cause that life becomes meaningful • 

23. A person who gets enthusiastic about too many 
causes is likely to be a pretty "wishy-washy" 
sort of person. 

2/f. To compromise with our political opponents 
is dangerous because it usually leads to 
the betrayal of our own side. 

25. When it comes to differences of opinion in 
religion, we must be careful not to compro- 
mise with those who believe differently 
than the way we do. 

26. In times like these, a person must be pretty 
selfish if he considers primarily his own 
happiness. 
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27 • The worst crime a person could commit is to 
attack publicly the people who believe th<a 
same thing he does* 

28. In times like these it is often necessary to 
be more on guard against ideas put out by 
people or groups in one's own camp than by 
those in the opposing camp* 

29. A group which tolerates too many differences 
of opinion among its own members cannot pxlst 
for longt 

30. There are two kinds of people in this world: 
those who are for the truth and those who are 
against the truth. 

51 . My blood boils whenever a person stubbornly 
refuses to ad^jit he's wrong. 

52. A person who thinks primarily of his happi- 
ness is beneath contempt. 

55* Most of the ideas which get printed nowadays 
aren't worth the paper they are printed ;on^ 

34. In this complicated world of ours the only 
way we can know what's going on is to reiy 
on leaders or experts who can be trusted ♦ 

35. It is often desirable to reserve judgment 
about what's going on until one has had a 
chance to hear the opinions of those one 
respects. 

36. In the long fun the best way to live is to 
pick friends and associates whose tastes 'arid 
beliefs are the same as one's own, 

37. The present is all too often full of ohap- 
piness. It is only the future that counts* 

38. If a man is to accomplish his mission in; life, 
it is sometimes necessary to gamble "all or . 
nothing at all." 

i 

39. Unfortunately a good many people with whom I 
have discussed important social and moral 
problems don't really understand what's going 

40. Most people just don't know what's good for 
them. 
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lA 


Self Reliance 


IB 


Sense of Personal Wprth 


1C 


Sense of Personal Freedom 


ID 


Feeling of Belonging 


IE • 


V/ithdrawing Tendencies 


IP 


Nervous Symptoms 


2A 


Social Standards 


2B 


Social Skills 


2C 


Anti-social Tendencies 


2D 


Family Relations 


2E 


Occupational Relations 


2F 


Community Relations 



Total Subtests 1 Personal Adjustment 

Total Subtests 2 Social Adjustment 

Total Subsection Scores Total Adjustment 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND ABBRWIATIONS 



Air Force Manual (AFM) - Manuals were originally designed 
as a "how to" publication or as a training reference* 
i4anuals were v/ritten in support of specific regula- 
tions* 

Air Force Qualifying Exam UFQE) - An exam used for weeding 
out unsuitable personnel for service in the Air Force* 
The exam has four section: l) Electrical, 2) mechanical, 
5) General, and if) Administrative. These scores are 
also used for placement of personnel in specific AFSCs. 

Air Force Regulation (AFR) ~ Regulations were originally 
designed to be the basis through which requirements 
were identified and formalized. 

Air Force Speciality Code (AFSC) - The AFSC is a five digit 
number. The first three digits identify the career 
field, i.e. 811 stands for security, 8l2 for law 
enforcement, 702 for administrative personnel, etc. 
The last two digits represent the degree of skill 
attained by the person. 10 is the basic level, 30 
is the apprentice level, 50 is the specialist level, 
70 is the supervisory level, and 90 is the super- 
intendent level. 

Lirected Duty Assignment (PDA) - An Air Force assignment 
policy where personnel are sent directly to a duty 
assignment in a certain AFSC wi1;hout formal training. 

liu^nan ;;esources Lab {IhiL) - kli<L is responsible for con- 
ducting studies dealing'; v/ith people. These induce 
test coastruction and studies such as that now being 
run for the Security Police, 

Inspector General for Security (IGS) « A subdivision of 
the Air Force Inspector General* s Office. IGS is 
responsible for the Security Police pro^raras Air 
Force-wide. 

Honcommissioned Officer (x^CO) - An I:CO is an airman in 

the grades of Sergeant through Chief Ifester Sergeant. 
They are considered the middle managers in the 
military system. 

Quality Improvement Committee (QIC) - An ad hoc committee 
established to improve the Air Force Security Police 
career field. The committee was established in 1972. 
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